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Political Changes in American Pacific 


Dependencies 
BY NORMAN MELLER 


pal HAWAm 3,300 miles west to the Mariana Islands 

and 2,300 miles south to Samoa, important political 
changes have been the order of the day in the island 
areas administered by the United States. The most 
dramatic has been Hawaii's admission as a state into the 
Union, completing a process of development through 
Monarchy, Republic, incorporated Territory, and now 
statehood, which has occurred in the life-span of persons 
living in the Islands. But currents of change are present 
in the other Pacific possessions of the United States, 
more subtle to detect, less certain in direction, but 
evident nevertheless. Some are manifestations of the 
island peoples’ desire for greater participation in self- 
government, while others mainly reflect the vying for 
power of competing indigenous groups. As evidenced by 
the raising of the first Samoan flag at Pago Pago in 
April 1960, the pride of these island peoples in their 
own cultural identity is a political force not to be 
discounted. 

On October 17, 1960 (the effective date of a “con- 
stitution” granted by Secretary of Interior Seaton) 
American Samoa will move from an area of advisory 
political participation to one of responsible self-govern- 
ment. To be sure, it is but a limited step, and the grant 
of legislating power under the constitution has been 
hedged by safeguards designed to preserve executive 
supremacy and to protect Fa’a Samoa (Samoan cus- 
tomary ways), but its significance should not thereby 
be discounted. It represents a compromise, the response 
to the example set by New Zealand granting independ- 
1962," to the concern of 


Dr Meller, Professor of Government at the University of 
Hawaii, visited Guam and the Marshall Islands in 1956 and 


American Samoa in 1958 


ence to Western Samoa by 


1 See Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to 


Samoans not to disturb the fundamentals of their matai 
(chiefly) system while adopting American political 
forms, and to the power struggle between legislative 
leaders and a Washington-appointed Governor—all of 
whom are Samoans for the first time in this territory's 
history of more than half a century under American 
rule. It also appears to represent an ambivalence on the 
part of the U.S. Government, a hesitancy to move too 
precipitately despite awareness that Congressional action 
might impose organic legislation should the executive 
branch fail to provide greater self-government." 

Section 8 of the Samoan Constitution’s Bill of Rights 


Nations, New York). 

2 Lest this be taken as derogatory concerning the motives 
of the Department of the Interior, it need merely be pointed 
out that the organic legislation proposed for Guam would have 
provided for the protection of the lands and business enter- 
prises of Guamanians, so that local people would have been 
safeguarded against economic exploitation. This protection was 
deleted during the course of the measure’s passage by Con- 
gress. Constitutional questions will be raised by any action by 
Congress purporting to reserve Samoan lands solely for the 
Samoans. Nevertheless, it may be expected that an attempt 
will be made in Congress to write Samoa’s constitution into 
Organic legislation. 
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F the Trust Territory of Western Samoa, 1959 (T/1483, United 
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declares it to be the policy of the Government of 
American Samoa to protect Samoans against alienation 
of their lands and destruction of the Samoan language 
and way of life. Modifications in the law respecting 
land transfers cannot become effective unless they are 
approved at two successive legislatures by a two-thirds 
vote of the entire membership of each house and by the 
Governor. There is relatively little likelihood that such 
legislation can surmount the hurdle of legislative enact- 
ment. Even if the popularly elected House of Represent- 
atives desires to amend the land transfer laws, it would 
still have to clear the Senate, which continues to be 
composed only of matais who maintain their monotaga 
(that is, fulfill their obligations as required by Samoan 
custom in the county from which they are chosen) and 
are elected by county council in accordance with Fa’a 
Samoa procedure. However, to assure extra protection 
for existing alienation and land transfer laws, they are 
expressly excepted from the procedures for enacting 
measures over a Governor’s veto and executive promul- 
gation of urgent legislation. 

The article on Samoa’s legislature is over three times 
as long as that specifying the structure and powers of 
the executive, and six times longer than the provision 
made for Samoa’s judicial branch. The detail in part 
reflects the American propensity for writing particulars 
of legislative administration into constituent legislation 
in order to avoid irresponsible legislative action. How- 
ever, more significant are the restrictions on legislative 
powers and procedures designed to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Governor. These range from limiting the 
ability of the Samoan Fono (Assembly) to remunerate 
presiding officers on an annual basis or employ staff 
throughout the year, and granting to the Governor the 
power to appoint a Legislative Council, to provisions 
empowering the Governor (with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior) to promulgate legislation 
designated by the Governor as urgent, should the legisla- 
ture fail to pass it in its original form as submitted or in 
an amended form acceptable to him. The provision for 
overriding a Governor’s veto made in the U.S. Navy's 
grant of legislating power to Guam in 1947, and in 
essence as found in the subsequent Organic Legislation 
for Guam and the Virgin Islands, is repeated in Samoa’s 
constitution. Indicative of the bolstering of the executive 
position, such legislation may not be re-passed at the 
same session at which it was originally enacted before 
being again returned to the Governor and _ ultimatels 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Finally, the legislature does not determine the annual 
budget; it will continue to be that which is presented 
to the Congress of the United States, “subject to such 
allocations among departments and activities as may 
be made by the Governor as a result of increases or 
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decreases in the amount of grant funds approved by 


Congress 

In 1958, when Samoa’s advisory legislative Fono was 
established, this was intended to mark the beginning of 
a trial period ultimately leading to self-government. The 
new constitution goes far to achieve this goal, but it 
appears more than probable that it will not long con- 
tinue to satisfy the Samoan aspirations for full self- 
government. A constitutional convention, similar to that 
which met in April 1960, must be called in 1965 to 
prepare amendments or a revised constitutional draft 
for submission to the voters of Samoa and ultimate 
action by the Secretary of the Interior. If not brought to 
the fore earlier by constitutional amendment proposed 
by the legislature, it would seem certain that the whole 
issue of self-government, including the relations of a 
locally selected legislature to a nationally appointed 
governor, will once again be the focus of Samoan 
attention 

Unrelated as it may appear, statehood for Hawaii 
immediately provided Guam with unofficial voting 
representation in the U.S. Congress and also probably 
promises some form of elected delegateship in the House 
of Representatives. Hawaii’s Delegates to Congress had 
long tended to consider themselves as spokesmen for 
American island possessions in the Pacific when they had 
grievances to voice to Congress. This assumption of 
unofficial representation has continued under state- 
hood; indeed, the sense of responsibility is now shared 
by all Hawaii, so that the First State Legislature by 
resolution requested the President and Congress to grant 
the Fono of American Samoa a greater measure of self- 
rule. Within months of their election, Senator Oren E. 
Long and Representative Daniel Inouye visited the 
island areas south and west of Hawaii, including Guam 
in their itineraries. Armed with on-the-scene knowledge 
of the latter’s political desires, both introduced measures 
in the Second Session of the 86th Congress empowering 
the Guamanians to choose one of their number to sit 
without vote in the House of Represenatives. 
as the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, pre- 
cedent was set for allocating to each territory a non- 


As early 


voting representative in Congress. However, when Con- 
gress enacted Guam’s Organic Act in 1950, no compar- 
able provision was incorporated. The reason for the 
Public 


because further consideration of the ques- 


omission given by the House Committee on 
Lands was 
tion of representation in Congress by the peoples living 
in all of our offshore areas is deemed advisable.”* Need- 
less to add, Guam’s politicians have repeatedly ad- 
vocated amendment of the Organic Act to fill this 


hiatus. In the past, Guamanians have occasionally been 


3 U.S. House of Representatives, House Committee Report 
No. 1677 (8ist Congress, 2nd Session, 1950), p. 5 
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sent to Washington as spokesmen, so that they are fully 
aware of the value of having official representation 
there. Since President Eisenhower's budget message to 
Congress requested the establishing of a resident com- 
missioner for Guam, and since both Senators from 
Hawaii serve on the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Hawaii's delegation in Congress is 
pressing for action, it appears only a matter of time 
(American political tradition lending support to Guam’s 
cause) before the Guamanians receive official repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives. 

The period between the Spanish-American War and 
World War II saw jurisdiction over the Mariana Islands 
divided between two nations, the United States Navy 
administering Guam and Germany (and later Japan) 
governing the rest. Except for a few years after 1945, 
when Navy rule extended to all of these islands, the 
people of the Marianas have been split between three 
administering agencies of the United States. Guam is an 
unincorporated territory of the United States; Rota, as 
part of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, is administer- 
ed by the High Commissioner of the Territory; and al- 
though continuing to be a part of the Trust Territory, 
Saipan and the other northern Marianas have been 
withdrawn from the High Commissioner’s jurisdiction 
for security reasons by Executive order and placed again 
under the Navy. “It is regrettable that the people of 
the Marianas, who have close cultural and family ties, 
must for the time being be split into two separate juris- 
dictions, but that they should be divided into three 
seems almost incredible.’’* 

As early as 1950, with Guam slated to become a 
territory and Guamanians just attaining citizenship, the 
officers of the Saipan Legislature expressed to the 
United Nations Visiting Mission their “fervent hope 
that all of the islands of the Northern Marianas be 
incorporated into the United States of America, either 
as a possession or a territory, preferably as a territory.” 
The petition did not expessly call for integration of the 
Northern Marianas with Guam. The people of Rota, 
dissatisfied with the three-way administrative division 
and the obstacles to freedom of movement which it 
engendered, brought up the subject of uniting all of 
the Marianas before the 1956 United Nations Visiting 
Mission. But these requests only served to indicate the 
beginning of a current of opinion seeking political 
change in the Marianas; today it is flowing strong and 
in no unambiguous terms is seeking integration. 

The Trusteeship Council of the United Nations had 


4 Emil J. Sady, The United Nations and Dependent 
Peoples (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1956), 
p. 201 

5 United Nations Trusteeship Council (T/Pet. 10/5, 12 
June, 1950 
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on the agenda for its 26th Session a resolution of the 
Twelfth Saipan Legislature adopted in 1959 requesting 
the U.N. to undertake a study and hold a plebiscite 
throughout the Mariana Islands for the purpose of 
allowing their inhabitants to express freely their desires 
on integration within the framework of the Territory 
of Guam. Article 76 of the U.N. Charter and Article 
9 of the Trusteeship Agreement entered into by the 
United States would appear to permit such incorpora- 
tion of Trust Territory areas within United States pos- 
sessions. Article 9 in part provides “the administering 
authority shall be entitled to constitute the trust territory 
into a(n) . . . administrative union or federation with 
other territories under United States jurisdiction . . . .” 

The observations of the United States communicated 
to the United Nations on April 25, 1960, expressed ap- 
preciation for the petition’s implication that the 
Saipanese approved of the governmental form and status 
of Guam. However, the U.S. held that if political as 
well as administrative integration was desired, “. . . some 
very difficult and far reaching decisions would have 
to be made .. . . the United Nations would have to 
satisfy itself that the Trusteeship Agreement should be 
amended to exclude the Northern Marianas from the 
Trust Territory. The Government of the United States 
would have to decide whether to seek Congressional 
legislation which would authorize this expansion of the 
Government of Guam . . . .” In view of the complexities 
involved, the Trusteeship Council agreed with the U.S. 
that “the most satisfactory course” would be to have 
the next visiting mission (in 1962) make a careful study 
of the entire matter. 

The course of events over the last few years fairly 
clearly indicates what the U.S. visiting mission will 
report on political integration. Starting in 1958, the 
Fourth Guam Legislature adopted a resolution request- 
ing Congress to incorporate the Northern Marianas 
within the governmental framework of the Territory of 
Guam. Subsequently, a Select Committee on Saipan 
Mission of the Fifth Guam Legislature journeyed to 
Saipan to hold public hearings on the subject. The 
transcript of the committee hearing contains comment 
both pro and con, but the views expressed appeared 
generally favorable to integration. The Guamanian com- 
mittee’s findings were reinforced by a study undertaken 
by a committee of the Saipan Legislature in January 
of that year, which made the rounds of the various 
districts of Saipan and found that of the approximately 
3,000 people over 18 years of age who were consulted 
(Saipan’s total population is some 6,600), almost 64 
percent favored unification. 


The opposition of the Saipanese who disapprove of 
integration is based on the role they will play should 
the Northern Marianas be integrated with Guam. Un- 
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questionably, the Guamanians have had more experience 
in the intricacies of self-government as well as economic 
development; Saipan might find itself appended to the 
expanded territory somewhat as the tail to be wagged 
by the dog. In addition, with the Navy removed from 
the administrative scene, inter-island transportation will 
present difficulties, and there is no assurance that Guam 
possesses the resources necessary to maintain water and 
air communications. Notwithstanding, it seems that 
organized opposition to integration on Saipan is weak- 
ening. The 1959 resolution addressed to the United 
Nations carried five negative votes; a legislative resolu- 
tion adopted one month later (reciting that the response 
from the people of Saipan indicated an “overwhelm- 
ing majority” approved of the previous adoption, and 
this time requesting U.S. Congressional action integrat- 
ing the Marianas) drew only four abstaining votes to 
the eight favoring the resolution 

The former Guamanian antagonism arising out of 
Saipanese assistance to the Japanese in the latter's 
World War II invasion of Guam has now disappeared. 
With a more definite understanding as to 
political role Saipan would play in an expanded territory 
of Guam (this being the other major obstacle) 
would be clear to unify the administration of the entire 
Marianas. 

When the armed forces of the United States advanced 
into the Marshall Islands in World War II, they found 
a Micronesian people who had limited experience with 


the exact 


the way 


Western forms of self-government. During the long span 
of German and Japanese rule, the power of the /roij 
(chiefs) had been gradually eroded, and the indigenous 
people were permitted relatively little political parti- 
cipation. First under the Navy, and then under the 
Department of the Interior, the development of locally 
responsible municipal government has been encouraged, 
and a bicameral legislature commenced meeting in 1950 
as a body advisory to the Trust 
tion. It was modeled on the British Parliament, a House 


Territory Administra- 


of Iroij being composed of the Marshallese “nobility” 
and a Lower House consisting of representatives chosen 
from the various atolls. A decade later, in August 1960, 
in response to the Marshallese desire for greater repre- 
sentation in their government, the first Marshallese Con- 
gress with legislating powers met under a new constitu- 
tion granted by the High Commissioner 

The details of the constitution reflect a number of 
power struggles occurring in this double arc of Micro- 
nesian islands. The old Marshallese Congress included 
individuals sitting in the House of Iroij who did not pos- 
sess the title under native tradition qualifying them to 
be present; under the new Congress, elected representa- 


tives will constitute the majority which must pass upon 


admittance to membership of the persons who hold Jroij 
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Laplap (paramount chief) title. This incidentally has 
the effect of bringing into the legislative arena all dis- 
putes over the inheritance of title. When the Marshal- 
lese Constitution was in the drafting stage, there were 
indications the Trust Territory Administration favored 
reducing the participation of the Jrotj, possibly limiting 
them to debating without power of vote comparable to 
the provision made for Palauan chiefs in the charter of 
the Palauan Congress. Although the Marshallese would 
not countenance such an extreme change, nevertheless, 
the inclusion of both Jrotj and Kajur (commoner) in 
an unicameral body, and with the latter constituting a 
majority, will prevent the Jrotj from blocking action 
unilaterally, and in time should give the Kajur a lever- 
age sufficient to reduce further the influence of the 
Troij. 

Significantly, the new Marshallese constitution denies 
to the Congress any power over matters affecting cus- 
tomary rights on land tenure, or land rights, as between 
Iroij, Alab (head of lineage), and Dri Jerbal (worker 
on the land). Whereas the Samoan constitution hedges 
legislative action in this area with procedural restric- 
tions, the Marshallese constitution prohibits all legisla- 
tive enactment. Land rights and obligations connected 
therewith go to the heart of the Marshallese culture. 
The Trust Territory in attempting to pay the Marshal- 
lese for land appropriated by the United States is faced 
by a lawsuit claiming an amount four to five times 
greater than it is willing to meet, and has further been 
plagued by the difficulty of identifying the persons en- 
titled under native custom to receive payment. 

The charter creating the Palauan Congress in 1955 
contained the first grant of district legislating power 
(albeit limited) in the Trust Territory. Previously, the 
High Commissioner’s Office had occasionally failed to 
reply in any way, affirmative or negative, to recom- 
mendations made by district advisory bodies. In 
response to the resentinent of the islanders, the Palauan 
Charter expressely provided that any resolution not 
acted upon by the High Commissioner within six months 
was to have the effect of law. The Marshallese constitu- 
tion incorporates this provision, but pushing beyond the 
boundaries of this very limited recognition of legislating 
power, expressly provides, “By resolution, approved by 
the High Commissioner, the Congress shall have the 


enact laws for the Marshall Islands 


power to 
District 
Field observations of the Marshallese Congress in 1956 
clearly indicated that these native peoples were just 
beginning to appreciate the scope and significance of 
legisiative authority under the American system of gov- 
ernment. The power position of the Marshallese vis-a- 
been 


materially strengthened by the new constitution. Al- 
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vis the American administering authorities has 


though it would appear that many more years must 
elapse before the Marshallese achieve such a degree of 
political development as is evidenced by the Samoans 
in seeking full self-government, the meeting of the uni- 
cameral Marshallese Congress in 1960 indicated that a 
major step along this path had been taken. 

In the not too distant future, the United States must 
decide whether Guam and American Samoa and (in the 
remoter future) the Trust Territory, are to go the way 
of Puerto Rico toward commonwealth status or, like 
Hawaii, are to be ultimately incorporated into the 
Union. Complete independence, in the form being pro- 
posed by New Zealand for Western Samoa, holds little 
promise, for with their scanty area and resources these 
islands will probably always be dependent upon federal 
aid to finance self-government. Meantime, the Congress 
is experimenting with such devices as proposing a 
“territorial deputy to the House of Representatives” in 
lieu of a “Delegate” for Guam so that “no promise of 
eventual statehood or other change in present status is 
expressed or implied.””* 

While ultimate disposition awaits decision, it can be 
expected that these island areas will next push beyond 
participation in the legislative branch toward achieving 
local selection and responsibility of their executive heads 
of government. Dr. Harold Seidman’ has proposed that 
the separation of powers doctrine traditionally applied 
when making provision for American territorial govern- 
ment ought to be abandoned in favor of a modified 
parliamentary form, which will permit the Washington 
appointed governor to select a territorial executive. The 
latter would be responsible to the popularly elected 
legislature in respect to all matters other than those 
affecting federal interests, and would resign on a no- 
confidence vote of the legislature. He finds the seeds of 
such a parliamentary system in the Executive order 
establishing the administration of the Ryukyu Islands, 
which calls for the High Commissioner to appoint an 
island chief executive after consultation. Perhaps the 
same result might have developed out of the tentative 


provisions of the Samoan constitution which would 
have made the Secretary of Samoan Affairs the presid- 
ing officer of the Samoan Senate. As the Secretary is 
appointed by the Governor from among the leading 
chiefs, supervises all ceremonial functions as provided 
by law, and heads the department of local government 


6 U.S. House of Representatives, House Committee Report 
No. 1646 (86th Congress, 2nd Session, 1960), p. 2. Note also 
that President Eisenhower in his budget message referred not 
to a non-voting “Delegate” but to a “Resident Commissioner.” 
“Budget for the Fiscal Year 1961—-Message from the President 
of the United States,” Congressional Record (86th Congress, 
2nd Session, January 18, 1960), p. 600. 

7 Congressional Record (86th Congress, 2nd Session, 
February 4, 1960), p. 1844 
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responsible for the administration of district, county, 
and village affairs, the office could have evolved into 
one of parliamentary leadership. The convention dele- 
gates would not approve this change, however, and the 
Samoan Senate will continue to choose its own president. 

Be that as it may, the parliamentary proposal in any 
event is but a stop-gap approach to meeting the basic 
problem. The tide of political change in the American 
Pacific dependencies is running toward full self-govern- 
ment, and internal structural changes will only tem- 
porarily postpone the need for reaching a solution on 
the permanent relation of these areas to the United 
States. 
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Communist China's Impact on Tibet: 


The First Decade (I) 


BY GEORGE GINSBURGS AND MICHAEL MATHOS 


gone EXCLUSIVELY, world interest in the conflict 
between China and Tibet has hitherto been con- 
centrated on the political aud military aspects of the 
problem, ignoring, by and large, the far-reaching socio- 
economic transformations which have taken place in the 
Tibetan way of life from 1950 to 1960 under the impact 
of Chinese Communism. Yet these piecemeal changes 
in traditional Tibetan social patterns since the re- 
establishment of Chinese (Han) domination, may well 
be the decisive factors determining, in the long run, the 
outcome of the contest of wills between Peking and 
Lhasa and the future course of Tibet’s development. Al- 
though the recent Sino-Tibetan crisis may have been 
settled on the battle-field, Tibet’s fate ultimately will 
depend on Peking’s ability to make its ideology and 
program acceptable to a majority of the Tibetan popula- 
tion essentially through persuasive methods. The pros- 
pects of such a policy will depend on, and may partly 
be evaluated from an examination of, Chinese successes 
and failures in the implementation of social and eco- 
nomic programs in Tibet in the years preceding and 
following the March 1959 uprising, particularly in the 
fields of transportation and communications, commerce, 
agriculture and animal husbandry, construction, educa- 
tion and indoctrination, and health welfare 

The record of Han penetration and influence in 
Tibet since 1951 is inextricably linked with the intensive 
development of transport and communications. Indeed, 
the invasion of the Chinese Communist armies in 1950, 
which led to the conclusion of the so-called Agreement 
on Measures for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet, was 
spearheaded by large-scale highway and bridge con- 
struction by the People’s Liberation Army enabling 
impressive quantities of men and heavy equipment to be 
moved into terrain hitherto accessible only to foot- 
travelers and yaks. The signing of the 1951 agreement 
between China and Tibet gave further impetus to the 
Chinese army’s construction program which culmin- 
ated three years later (on December 25, 1954) in the 
opening of regular motor traffic on the 2,300 km Sikang- 
Tibet highway connecting Yaan (in the former Sikang 
province) with Lhasa, by way of Chamdo, and on the 


Professor Ginsburgs teaches in the Department of Political 
Science at the University of California, Los Angeles. Mr 
Mathos is an analyst in the Planning Research Corporation, 
Westwood, California. 
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2,100 km Chinghai-Tibet highway joining Sining (the 
provincial centre of Chinghai) with Lhasa. Extensive 
improvement works have since rendered both roads 
all-weather routes open the year round.’ 

Then, in conjunction with the resolution of the State 
Council of March 1955 (to create the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Formation of a Tibetan Autonomous 
Region) a comprehensive plan was simultaneously draft- 
ed for the general economic development of the area, 
envisaging, inter alia, a further expansion of Tibet’s road 
network. The State Council decided to extend the 
Chinghai-Tibet highway from Lhasa to Shigatse and 
build a motor-road from Shigatse southeast to Gyangtse. 
On October 20, 1955, a Lhasa dispatch announced that 
the two new routes, 428 km in total length, were opened 
to motor traffic on that day, and in December it was 
resolved to push the highway farther southward to 
Yatung across the Himalayas and to the very frontier 
between Tibet and India—a plan soon executed.” 

The completion of the main highways was paralleled 
by the building of secondary motor roads. By April 
1956, more than 4,300 km of motor-roads were said to 
be open to traffic within Tibet proper, and on August 
6, 1956, a Lhasa bulletin indicated that construction of 
two other highways would be initiated that year: a 
major all-weather road to link Nagchuka (Nag-Ch’u- 
Kha), the provincial capital of the northern governor- 
ship, with the province of Ari bordering on Kashmir 
(along the route surveyed in March of that year) and 
a highway from Lhasa to the south, presumably to join 
upon completion Lhasa with Gyangtse via Netang 
(Nye-Thang) on the Tsangpo river.2 By November 
1956, according to various estimates, the Chinese had 

1 B. P. Gurevich, Osvobozhdenie Tibeta (Moscow, 1958), 
p. 186; Chang Po-chun, “First Highways to Tibet,” China 
Reconstructs, Vol. IV, No. 5 (May, 1955), pp. 2-5; Hsinhua 
News Agency, Daily News Release, No. 1829, January 3, 1955, 
p. 16; No. 1845, January 21, 1955, p. 122; No. 2399, 
September 11, 1956, p. 89 

2 Daily News Release, No. 1923, April 25, 1955, p 
No. 2008, August 3, 1955, p. 37; No. 2059, October 3, 

p. 3; No. 2065, October 10, 1955, pp. 84, 89; No 
October 21, 1955, p. 197; No. 2098, November 17, 1955, p 
155; December 29, 1955, p. 287 

3 Daily News Release, No. 2246, April 16, 1956, p. 179; 
No. 2359, August 7, 1956, p. 61; No. 2364, August 12, 1956, 
p. 118 
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finished about 6,000 km of motor-roads on the Tibetan 
plateau, of widely varying types and degrees of service- 
ability. All eight regional governorships were now linked 
by road spurs more or less suitable for truck passage.‘ 

Further progress was made in road building in 1957, 
the Lhasa-Netang route being reported open to traffic 
in January and the Lhasa-Tsetang (Tse-Thang) spur 
this being the second highway to cross 
the Tsangpo). Another road, from Nagchuka to 
Chamdo, ultimately to constitute a 720 km section of the 
proposed direct route from Chamdo to the Kashmir 
border, was said to be under construction in December 
1956. On October 5, the Peking Government broadcast 
news of the completion of a 737 mile highway from 
southwest Sinkiang into western Tibet, the third major 
route joining Communist China with Tibet. There are 
also indications that other highway projects are either 


on January 10 


under survey or at various stages of planning and con- 
struction; on some of these preliminary work has already 
been completed and some traffic is probably already 
moving, perhaps primarily of a military nature.’ Built 
mostly with the help of the Chinese military and by 
recruited or conscripted local labor, operated and 
serviced predominantly by Han administrative and field 
almost 
Peking’s concern and primarily dictated by the needs 
of its Army. Tibetan interest in, and influence over, 
the road-construction program has always been negli- 
gible and control over land communication and trans- 
in Tibet has become a virtual Chinese 


personnel, the road network is exclusively 


portation 
monopoly.® 
In addition, important achievements have already 
been claimed, in other areas of modern communica- 
tions and transportation. Blueprints have been drawn up 
for the construction of a railroad line to link Lhasa and 
Lanchow (in Kansu province), completion having been 
scheduled for 1962.' On May 26, 1956, Lhasa an- 
nounced the landing of the first airplane at its new 
airfield and the first commercial survey flight, in- 
augurating regular air traffic between the Chinese and 


4 Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), American 
Consulate-General, Hong Kong, No. 1451, January 16, 1957, 
p. 27 

5 B. P. Gurevich, op. cit. p. 188; SCMP, No. 1451, 
January 16, 1957, p. 27, and No. 1444, January 5, 1957, 
p. 29; Facts on File, 1957, p. 283. There has been mention 
of a _motor-road between Shigatse and Tradom in the west, 
paralleling the Tsangpo-river and the frontier, eventually to 
be pushed all the way to Kartok, of a second spur paralleling 
the present Kanting-Tibet highway in the Chamdo area, of 
a trunk highway linking Bomda with Ningtsin, and of a road 
penetrating into northern Nepal. 

6 International Commission of Jurists, The Question of 
Tibet and the Rule of Law, (Geneva, 1959), pp. 52-53. 

7 K. Beba, “Tibet Revisited,” China Reconstructs, Vol. rf, 
June, 1957, PP 9-12 
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Tibetan capitals, began on May 29.* Regular air con- 
nections have also long been in existence between 
Chungking and Chamdo (in eastern Tibet) where a 
major airport began operating shortly after the area's 
“liberation” in 1950. In December 1959, it was reported 
that the Chinese had completed new landing fields at 
Kampa Dzong, forty miles north of the Sikkim frontier 
and had others near Tingri, about forty miles north of 
Mount Everest, in addition to building two or more 
military airstrips near the Ladakh area.° 


In August 1959, information was published on im- 
pending inauguration of regular navigation between 
Lhasa and Tse-Thang along the Lhasa and Tsangpo 
rivers for vessels and barges up to fifty tons. Dredging 
and deepening were eventually expected to make this 
230-km waterway navigable for vessels up to 2,000 tons, 
and teams of experts were said to be engaged in design- 
ing vessels for the two rivers. The waterway was neces- 
sary, according to Peking, because of the inability of the 
recently opened highway between the two cities to 
handle the volume of traffiz."’ 

Development projects on the Tibetan plateau have 
not been confined to transportation. In July 1952, 
postal and telephone communication was established be- 
tween Chungking and Lhasa and shortly thereafter the 
wires were extended to Shigatse. Telephone service be- 
tween Peking and Lhasa has been in operation since 
December 1953, and on February 14, 1956, 
distance radiophone services between Lhasa and Peking 
and Chungking were opened. Further radio-phone con- 
tacts were scheduled for inauguration later that same 
year between Lhasa and Lanchow in north-west China 
and Lhasa and Changtu and Kantze in south-west 
China."* Radio communication between Lhasa and 
Changtu was opened in the first half of May 1954, and 
long-distance telephone lines, it is claimed, now connect 
all the major towns and cities of the Tibetan plateau. 
By April 1955, forty postal and telecommunications 
offices had been set up in Inner Tibet and the Chamdo 
area, and in June 1955 the authorities publicized the 
establishment of relay radio stations in Lhasa, Shigatse 
and Chamdo."* 

In the final analysis, it is this modern system of trans- 


long- 


8 Pan Kuo-ting, “Flight to Lhasa,” China in Transition 
(Peking, 1957), pp. 178-183; Daily News Release, No. 2287, 
May 27, 1956, p. 275. 


9 New York Times, October 15, 1959, p. 9; December 
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10 SCMP, No. 2071, August 7, 1959, p. 28. 
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12 Daily News Release, May 18, 1954, p. 185; March 14, 
1955, p. 83; April 27, 1955, p. 340; June 4, 1955, p. 41; 
SCMP, No. 1401, October 27, 1956, p. 16. 
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port and communications which has enabled the 
Chinese garrison to withstand repeated Tibetan at- 
tempts to dislodge Han authority from the region. Con- 
tinued expansion and improvement of this network by 
Peking may therefore be expected to keep pace with the 
consolidation of the Central Government's control and 
the forced integration of the Tibetan minority into the 
unitary structure of the People’s Republic 

The expansion of communication facilities has led 
naturally to a development of commerce both within 
Tibet and between it and those areas of China to which 
it is now connected. The wide-spread replacement of 
yaks, capable of only small-bulk haulage, by mechanized 
transport, as well as the exploitation of certain new 
resources and the inclusion of new commodity items in 
the flow of goods, fundamentally altered not only the 
volume of trade but also its composition. In spite of 
Communist pledges to maintain a normal balance of 
trade between Tibet, on the one hand, and China and 
India, on the other, and to assure the continuance of 
traditional commercial outlets for Indian and Nepalese 
goods, Chinese control over Tibetan trade has constantly 
expanded since 1951 to the detriment of Tibet’s southern 
neighbors and in contravention of the spirit of the trade 
agreements between Peking and New Delhi and Kat- 
mandu which stipulated that it was the intention of the 
parties thereto to promote trade and cultural intercourse 
between “the Tibetan region of China” and India and 
Nepal. The diversion of Tibetan trade (at first gradually 
but at an increasing tempo after the Tibetan uprising of 
March 1959) was graphically illustrated by the statistics 
quoted by Prime Minister Nehru in his announcement 
of August 1959, to the effect that the value of imports 
into India from western Tibet alone had dropped from 
$315,000 in February 1959, to $42,000 in May and 
that exports for the same period had declined from 
$210,000 to $63,000." 

On the other hand, according to Chinese sources, 
greatly increased amounts of goods, including daily 
necessities, medicinal products, books, even tractors, 
combines, lathes, cranes and heavy equipment, have 
been transported over the newly built highways from 
China to Tibet, primarily to Lhasa and Chamdo. Very 
soon after the “liberation” considerable influence was 
already being exerted over Tibetan commercial opera- 
tions by the branches of the People’s Bank of China 
which were opened in Lhasa, Shigatse, and Gyangtse 
The various reforms sponsored by the Chinese were said 
to have resulted in an almost immediate increase in the 
volume of local trade; concurrently, the prices of goods 


13 New York Times, August 7, 1959, p. 1. For statistics on 
the volume of Sino-Tibetan and Indo-Tibetan trade in 1954 
and 1956, see K. Beba, loc. cit 
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imported from China, according to official data, de- 
clined steadily after 1951, the cost of tea, an indispens- 
able staple of Tibetan life, decreasing by two-thirds in 
two years.'* Chinese purchases of Tibetan produce have 
been centrally handled since the “liberation” through 
a General Tibetan Commercial Corporation which was 
reported to have imported four times as much goods 
into Lhasa from China in 1955 as in 1954. Similarly, 
there have been claims of a manifold increase in Tibet's 
exports to China. In 1955, for instance, branches of the 
General Tibetan Commercial Corporation concluded 
contracts with Tibetan merchants and producers for 
the sale of | million yuan’s worth of wool, medicinal 
herbs and other local products, a sum three times greater 
than total Chinese purchases in Tibet throughout 1954."* 

In the Chamdo area, the prices of manufactured 
goods, tea and salt and other essentials imported from 
China proper were said to have been reduced by half 
since the Sikang-Tibet highway reached the city in 1952. 
The town has since become a major transit depot for 
Sino-Tibetan commerce, transshipping to the outer 
plateau goods arriving from all parts of China. The new 
road has also made possible for the first time in Tibetan 
history the shipment of some iron ore from the region 
to steel mills in Chungking. Peasants and herdsmen, 
according to the authorities, could now buy goods 
directly from traveling teams sent out by State trading 
companies to the villages. It was envisaged that the 
extension of the road network within Tibet would 
gradually lead to a similar transformation in the out- 
lying areas of the plateau and other centres of popula- 
tion.** 

Further in Sino-Tibetan commerce were 
registered in 1955. In line with the announced resolution 
of a 17-day trade conference concluded in Lhasa on 
February 10, 1955, Tibetan peasants and herdsmen were 
scheduled to receive 70 percent more consumer items 


gains 


that year from the State trading companies, with the 
supply of tea to increase by 60 percent and that of cot- 
ton fabrics and other mass consumption goods propor- 


14 B. P. Gurevich. op. cit., pp. 186-187; V. P. Leontiev, 
op. cit., p. 207; Chang Kuo-hua, “A New Tibet Is Arising,” 
People’s China, 1953, No. 10, p. 7; SCMP, No. 1369, Septem- 
ber 13, 1956, p. 26 and No. 1377, September 26, 1956, p. 27 

15 On the volume of Sino-Tibetan trade, see Daily News 
Release, No. 1845, January 21, 1955, p. 122; No. 1863, 
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tionately expanded.’’ Concurrently, a decision was pub- 
lished that State purchases of animal products and other 
local merchandise would be ten times greater than the 
previous year, with new State trading centres for both 
wholesale and retail business already being set up for 
that purpose in a number of Tibetan cities and out- 
posts.’* The same general trend persisted in the follow- 
ing years. 

Peking’s commercial policy in the region may be said 
to have had three aims: (1) gradually to eliminate all 
foreign influence in the area and re-orient the flow ot 
Tibetan trade towards China; (2) to gain control in 
this fashion over an important segment of Tibetan 
economic life and, in the process, impose a State quasi- 
monopoly over most commercial activities; and (3) .o 
use the lever of economic power thus gained to further 
its political aims in Tibet. Peking is stall striving for the 
first goal, with increasing success, and the second one 
may now be said to have been almost reached. Although 
considerable private retail trade continues to exist in 
Tibet, most of the local merchantmen have since 1951 
become little more than intermediates for the Chinese 
State corporations, buying and selling at official prices 
and working on a fixed margin of profit. 

On the other hand, Peking’s efforts to bring about 
changes in the local political and social situation have 
not met with the expected results. True, the native 
merchant class, one of the propertied segments of the 
population, has been reduced to economic mnpotence 
and transformed into a mere appendage of the Chinese 
banks and trading companies, but this group had never 
been strongly organized, was relatively small and lacked 
both influence and status in the traditional Tibetan 
social hierarchy. The Central Government's attempts to 
use its economic power to undermine the native ruling 
elements and curry favor with the lower strata of the 
population for the most part were not successful. Indis- 
criminate buying by the Chinese authorities drove the 
prices of local products upward, resulting in an intlation 
which affected primarily the poorer classes—a hardship 
only slightly alleviated by Peking’s policy of allegedly 
selling whatever it brought from China “at a 100 per- 
cent loss, just to keep the prices down.”** Paradoxically, 
the rise in the price of certain local commodities often 
accidentally tended to favor the big native producers, 
not the consumers or small farmers. 

Far-reaching changes have taken place over the last 
ten years in Tibetan agricultural and livestock-raising 


17 Daily News Release, No. 1863, February 14, 1955, p. 116. 
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activities, in methods employed as well as in results 
achieved. Agriculture has historically been the most im- 
portant economic occupation on the plateau, with animal 
husbandry second and artisanship a poor third. Progress 
in agricultural pursuits since the arrival of the Chinese 
in the region has shown itself essentially in two ways: 
first, in the accomplishments of the local populace as 
a result of aid and assistance granted it by the Chinese 
authorities; and second, in improvements initiated and 
carried out directly by mainland Chinese brought into 
the territory since 1951 under one pretext or another. 
Combined, the two factors are said to have profoundly 
altered the pattern and practices of Tibetan rural life 
and work. Thus, important advances in the exploitation 
of virgin lands and significant improvements in the yie!d 
and quality of traditional crops were reported by official 
sources, these results being primarily credited to the 
introduction of better agricultural methods and the dis- 
semination of modern technical information by Chinese 
settlers, administrators, specialists and members of the 
People’s Liberation Army's units garrisoned throughout 
the region, as well as to the financial support given 
locally to individual Tibetan households through the 
newly opened branches of the People’s Bank of China. 
For example, shortly after the conclusion of the May 
1951 agreement with Tibet, the People’s Bank of China 
was reported to have assigned more than 30,000 million 
yuan to a general fund earmarked for loans to needy 
herdsmen, tillers and artisans in Tibet to enable them 
to buy seed, manufactured articles and food, and that 
almost immediately money to the total amount of some 
2 million yuan was distributed in interest-free loans by 
the Chinese authorities on the plateau to native peasants 
and nomads. In October 1954, it was reported that ad- 
ditional interest-free loans in money and grain and free 
Government supplies of agricultural implements had 
been made.*’ By September 1956, Tibetan traders in 
India were quoted as saying that “there has been a 
great improvement in agriculture . . . modern tech- 
niques have been introduced and the Tibetans are 
greatly impressed by the results. . .””* More and more 
Tibetans were said to be attracted by the Chinese rural 
exhibits and experimental farms and, according to a 
Lhasa broadcast, sixty young Tibetan herdsmen and 
peasants were already attending a training class, learn- 
ing to operate tractors, combine-harvesters and other 
agricultural machinery in courses sponsored by the 
Agricultural and Forestry Department of the Prepar- 
atory Committee.** 

~ 20 B. Gurov, “Tibet: Chinese Press Review,” New Times, 
November, 1952, No. 48, p. 13; B. P. Gurevich, op. cit., p. 
184; Daily News Release, May 23, 1955, p. 203. 
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Similarly, the comprehensive seven-point program 
made public by Peking at the end of 1958 for a general 
plan of development of the Tibetan 1959 
envisaged increased investments in land 


reclamation and tree-planting in urban and rural areas, 


region in 


projec ts of 


the latter primarily to afford protection to crops. Inter- 
rupted for a short while by the March 1959 uprising, 
the implementation of Peking’s blueprints for 1959 was 
In May 1959, 
Military Command 


later resumed with vigor after the revolt 
it was announced that the Chinese 
in Lhasa had decided to exempt Tibetan farmers from 
any further taxes and public grain deliveries in 1959. In 
addition, it was asserted, teams organized by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Chinese Communist Party in 
Tibet and the Tibet Military Area Headquarters of the 
Army had distributed over 1,750 tons of seed and grain 
as interest-free loans to poor peasants during that month, 
these loans being larger than previous ones, according 
to official data, and spread over a wider area.’ 

The Chinese authorities in Tibet also engaged directly 
in agricultural experimentation and production, either 
through the use of military labor from the Army's units 
stationed in the region or through the settlement of 
immigrants from China on vacant or purchased lands 
Loans on easy terms, free distribution of select seeds 
and modern implements, training and instruction of 
local peasants and the direct contribution of the Chinese 
personnel to the increase of the area’s agricultural pro- 
ductivity through large-sale operations of State farms 
and stations and 
works—all these played an appreciable role in the 


the construction of various public 


development of the Tibetan rural economy in the last 
decade. 

Another less publicized problem has to do with the 
magnitude and effect of the Peking-sponsored influx 
some 
500,000 Chinese were said to have been brought into the 
area between 1954 and 
Chamdo province, and settled on land vacant, acquired 


of settlers and specialists from China proper 
1956 alone, mostly into the 


frorm its native owners, or expropriated.** The land 
worked by these Han immigrants was said to have been 
collectivized as in the rest of China proper and cul- 
tivated in accordance with modernized farm techniques, 
thus, allegedly, greatly increasing the agricultural yield 
of the Tibetan countryside. 

Peking’s impact on Tibetan animal husbandry has 
been narrower in scope and somewhat less fruitful in 

23 Asian Recorder, 1959, p. 2472; Facts on File, 1959, p 
154; SCMP No. 2017, May 21, 1959, p. 41 
of earlier projects of agricultural experiments and land re 
clamation efforts, see SCMP, No. 1877, October 17, 1958, p 
35; P. Y. Wang, “Letter from Lhasa,” China Monthly Revieu 
April, 1953, p. 20-26 

24 New York Times, November 28, 1956, p 
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practical results. On the whole, a much smaller amount 
of financial aid has been applied for and utilized by 
Tibetan cattle-breeders. Interest-free loans have, it is 
true, been distributed in the pasture-lands too, but at a 
More 
significant than financial aid by public agencies has been 


slower rate and in more restricted amounts. 
the extensive Chinese purchasing policy with regard to 
wool ‘and other animal products at high and stable 
prices, and also their efforts to improve the quality of 
local herds. At present dozens of veterinary stations are 
said to be working at numerous points in Tibet’s vast 
highland and teams of veterinarians have been sent into 
the remote districts of the region to initiate preventive 
measures against animal diseases.*° 

In September 1956, the first 


in Tibet were inaugurated under the sponsorship of the 


stock-raising classes 


Preparatory Committee, and the next month, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture announced that it had allotted a spe- 
cial fund to develop animal husbandry and veterinary 
medicine in Tibet. Since then additional measures have 
been undertaken by the Central Government to improve 
the quality and increase the numbers of the native herds 
on the Tibetan plateau.** 

Peking’s policies in the Tibetan countryside since 1951 
have had an undeniable effect on the mass of the 
peasants and herdsmen—an impact for the most part 
psychological and with relatively small practical con- 
sequences. In the main, the Chinese authorities did not 
alienate the sympathies of the Tibetan lower classes, as 
they have those of the local vested interests, through 
their attempts to bring about far-reaching changes in 
the traditional rural way of life. The March 1959 up- 
rising did not, by and large, involve any considerable 
number of lower-strata Tibetans; it was supported 
mainly by the propertied groups and the traditionally 
rebellious Khamba tribes of eastern Tibet opposed to 
any outside authority. The Chinese seem at least to 
have been successful in keeping the traditionally non- 
political and passive rank-and-file Tibetan from giving 
active support to the Tibetan hierarchy. However, with 
the violent suppression of the March 1959 revolt, this 
After the flight of 
the Dalai Lama and most of his personal councillors to 


picture changed almost overnight 
India, Peking announced an all-out campaign for the 
implementation of “democratic reforms” in the Tibetan 
regions, comprising, inter alia, land redistribution and 
the abolition of serfdom. According to the Chinese 


spokesmen, the old order in Tibet’s countryside would 
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be abolished and “peasants’ associations” would be 
established, destined to become the basic form of mass 
leadership in rural areas and to exercise the functions of 
government at the lower level.*’ Rebels loyal to the 
Dalai Lama would be punished, possibly through con- 
fiscation of all their lands and properties, their herds 
being handed over to herdsmen faithful to the new 
regime. On the other hand, landlords who cooperated 
would be compensated in full for their lands, livestock 
and property holdings in excess of the maximum allow- 
ances under the property reallocation scheme. As a rule, 
herds the economic 
emphasis of the reforms being primarily placed on 


would not be reapportioned, 
land redistribution.” 

Rapid progress was claimed in the practical realiza- 
tion of this Communist drive to “socialize” Tibet. Major 
successes were soon publicized in the implementation 
of the first stage of the reform—the suppression of the 
rebellion, the elimination of unpa‘d forced labor, the 
discontinuation of slavery and the reduction of rents and 
campaign popularized on the 
Chinese model under the militant slogan of the “three 
anti’s and two reductions.” To achieve these goals the 
mobilization of the masses and the inculcation of class 


interest—through a 


consciousness among the toiling classes were proclaimed 
as the keys to the successful creation of a local revolu- 
tionary movement which would facilitate far-reaching 
social, political and economic “improvements” in the 
region. The militant native vanguard would be recruit- 
ed from among the poor serfs and freed slaves (75 per- 
cent), allied with the “middle” serfs and all other “pro- 
’ elements, i.e., members of the upper strata 
who had proved themselves to be “patriotic and anti- 


gressive 


Throughout, Peking’s pronouncements 
emphasized the need to win the support of the peasantry. 

Progress in the completion of the second phase of 
Tibet’s planned development, (redistribution of land) 
was somewhat slower, but major accomplishments were 
soon claimed by Lhasa and Peking. Under persistent 
prodding from the Chinese authorities “peasants’ com- 
mittees” were formed throughout the rural sections of 
Tibet and by October 1959 the Panchen Lama was 
able to report to the 10th enlarged session of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Second National People’s Con- 
gress of the Chinese People’s Republic that: 


. Democratic reform is being carried out mainly 


in the agricultural areas. In an agricultural area with a 
population of 400,000, the first stage of democratic 


27 New York Times, July 4, 1959, p. 1. By June, 1959, it 
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reform, namely, the carrying out of the “three opposi- 
tions” and “two reductions” has been successfully com- 
pleted or will soon be completed ... In individual 
places, the second stage, that is, abolition of land owner- 
ship by feudal lords and enforcement of ownership of 
land by the peasants and distrioution of land to the 
peasants, has been completed. In the remaining agri- 
cultural area with half a million population, prepara- 
tions are begin made for the carrying out of the cam- 
paign of “3 antis and 2 reductions.”*” 

Simultaneously it was reported that 503 village 
peasants’ associations had already been formed at the 
hsiang (district) level with a membership of over 
100,000, a decisive preliminary step in the drive for 
the transformation of Tibetan rural relations."' In order 
to give the campaign greater impetus a 26-member 
committee was inaugurated in Lhasa in November 1959, 
under the chairmanship of General Chang Kuo-hua, to 
plan additional redistribution of land, and by February 
1960 Chinese press reports claimed that the “democratic 
reforms” had destroyed feudal serfdom in Tibet, thus 
implying that the reapportionment of rural lands and 
the breaking up of big estates had been completed. The 
reports also hinted that moves had already begun toward 
introducing collective farming and, eventually, com- 
munes, through the establishment of farmers’ mutual- 
help and cooperation groups.** 

Thus far the pastoral areas of Tibet have remained 
relatively unaffected by the second phase of the Chinese 
reform campaign. According to Peking reports: 
since conditions in the pastoral areas differ from those 
in the rural areas, the Party's principle there is: aside 
from the confiscation of the livestock of rebel estate- 
and livestock-owners and turning them over to the 
herdsmen who had tended them and impoverished 
herdsmen, there will be no struggle meetings, no redis 
tribution of livestock, no differentiation by classes and 
a policy of mutual benefit between livestock-owners and 
herdsmen will be carried out. This is for the purpose of 
giving full play to the initiative of the herdsmen in tend- 
ing the livestock and similarly bringing into full play the 
initiative of the livestock-owners in managing animal 
husbandry.** 

Ultimately, however, it is proposed to bring “socialist 
transformations” to these areas as well. As in the rest 
of China, the program of land distribution is by no 
means an end in itself but is a provisional maneuver 
to dispossess the propertied classes and win the support 
of the agricultural population before starting on the 
enforcement of a total collectivization drive of all rural 
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holdings. The present policy is thus only a transitional 
measure. 

Prior to “liberation,” the industrial sector of the 
Tibetan economy consisted of an obsolete 60 kw power 
station in Lhasa and an archaic mint employing a few 
workers. Although some industrial development has 
taken place since 1951, it still remains a relatively negli- 
gible factor in Tibet’s life and national income. Never- 
theless, the Chinese have already described some notable 
advances. Efforts to develop the region industrially 
began with a comprehensive survey of the plateau’s 
natural resources, conducted by 
scientific workers. Discovery of over 


groups of Chinese 
thirty different 
minerals was reported (including deposits of iron ore, 
coal, boron, graphite) in significant quantities. Initially, 
most industrial and technical installations erected by the 
Chinese were connected with construction projects in 
general and with the building and maintenance of the 
highway system. Thus, by 1955 a motor-repair works, a 
saw-mill, a brick kiln and lime works were established.** 

Further technical progress in Tibet was outlined in 
the plan adopted by the State Council on March 9, 
1955. A hydro-electric station was to be built in Lhasa, 
a smaller thermal plant at Shigatse and technicians were 
dispatched to study conditions for building a hydro- 
electric plant at the latter site. Concurrently, a leather 
works for processing hides and making leather goods for 
local needs and a small iron works (chiefly for manu- 
facturing farm implements and machine accessories) 
were shortly to be put into operation in Lhasa. To stimu- 
late the development program a 4l-man survey team 
was sent from Peking to Lhasa in March 1955, includ- 
ing geologists, engineers and technicians 

Systematic exploitation of the great virgin forests of 
the Chamdo area was initiated yielding 10,000 cubic 
meters of timber in the first nine months of 1955, the 
first time in history that timber was commercially cut 
in these forests, to be used for building projects along 
the new highways. Blueprints were drawn up for Lhasa’s 
first factories, for dams along various rivers and for a 
great expansion of electric power facilities during 1956 
Buildings were rapidly put up, to accommodate the 
Shigatse, Chamdo 
and the newly rising towns along the highways. In 
January 1956, an additional contingent of 170 Chinese 


many new understakings at Lhasa, 


34 Wang Hsi-ti, “Treasure Seekers on the Sikang-Tibet 
Plateau,” People’s China, 1954, No. 10, pp. 26-29; B. P 
Gurevich, op. cit., p. 187; Daily News Release, No. 1845, 
January 21, 1955, p. 122; No. 1957, June 4, 1955, p. 35; No 
2226, December 8, 1955, p. 64; Ch’en Hsi, “New Life of the 
Tibetan People,” Extracts of China Mainland Magazines, No 
169, May 25, 1959. 

35 Daily News Release, No. 1887, March 14, 1955, p. 85; 
B. P. Gurevich, of. cit., p. 188. 
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skilled workers and seven engineers and technicians 
reached Lhasa to help in Tibet’s industrial growth, and 
many more were reported on the way.” 

In July 1956, it was announced that the first steam 
power plant in Shigatse had begun to operate and on 
October |, the new 600 kw hydro-electric power station 
in Lhasa. The building of a geophysical observatory was 
begun in Lhasa in the same month, with the bulk of the 
construction scheduled to be completed that year. In 
October, a hydro-electric Surveying and Designing 
Department was set up in Lhasa by the Ministry of 
Electric Power Industry to help in the further construc- 
tion of power plants and in training native engineers, 
technicians and workers. More than sixty technicians 
were already said to be staffing the bureau, preparing 
to survey a new hydro-electric power plant project in 
Lhasa to be carried out before the end of that year. At 
the same time, the Shigatse power plant made public 
its plans to train 100 Tibetan workers for technical 
work in a 14-month course.** 

More geological discoveries were reported by Chinese 
scientific teams working in eastern Tibet in 1957 and 
Peking Radio’s broadcast from December 29, 1958, of 
the 7-point program for the development of Tibet in 
1959 prominently stressed further construction of fac- 
tories in the region. According to news reports from 
Lhasa in the first week of March, 1959, a blast furnace 
there, built by workers of the transportation group of 
the Chinghai-Tibet highway administration, produced 
its first pig iron made from local ore. Its initial daily 
capacity was said to be only 1% tons of pig iron, other 
such installations being scheduled to be erected in the 
capital later in the year. Throughout 1959 reports ap- 
peared of coal mines, salt plants and food processing 
factories being put into use along the Chinghai-Tibet 
route; a hydro-electric station with a capacity of 6,000 
kw was described as at an advanced stage of construc- 
tion in Lhasa’s suburbs (in May 1959), and in the past 
few years appreciable numbers of tanneries, canneries, 
dairy mills, chemical fertilizer plants and other works 
were put into operation. In 1958, the coal mine near 
Lhasa, originally discovered and worked by Chinese 
soldiers, went into full-scale commercial production, 


36 Daily News Release, No. 2065, October 10, 1955, p. 90; 
I. Epstein, “In Lhasa Today,” People’s China, 1956, No. 1, 
pp. 13-17; SCMP, No. 1233, February 23, 1956, p. 17 and 
No. 1334, July 23, 1956, p. 20 

37 Daily News Release, No. 2324, July 3, 1956, p. 25; 
B. P. Gurevich, op. cit., p. 188; SCMP, No. 1390, October 
16, 1956, p. 13, and No. 1457, January 24, 1957, p. 24. For 
reports on dykes, dams and hydrological stations along the 
Lhasa, Brahmaputra and Nyangchu rivers, see Daily News 
Release, No. 1887, March 14, 1955, p. 85 and No. 1964, June 
13, 1955, p. 99. 
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supplying all of the capital’s normal fuel needs." 

Thus, by 1960, Tibet had, to judge by official data, 
a useful nucleus of technical works, including a number 
of small, modern power and cement plants. In Chamdo 
alone, more than 500 Tibetans had become regular 
industrial workers and many times that number of 
Chinese technicians and laborers or soldiers were 
engaged in industrial production and constructicn.** 

The results of the first decade of Chinese rule in this 
particular field are still quite meager, of course, and 
Chinese efforts in this sphere have been particularly vul- 
nerable to the armed uprisings. Nevertheless, the accom- 
plishments do indicate some of Tibet’s potentialities in 
industrial development and reflect the apparent determ- 
ination of the Central authorities to bring about a con- 
siderable modernization of the Tibetan economy, 
regardless of the ensuing disruption of the age-old social 
patterns. 


38 Asian Recorder, 1959, pp. 2472, and 2548; Current 
Background, No. 567, May 1, 1959, p. 4; SCMP, No. 1982, 
March 31, 1959, and No. 2020, May 26, 1959, p. 25. 
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Seme Soviet Studies of Keree 
and Japan 


The following notes are based on a selection of Soviet 
publications received by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
library 


F. I. Shabshina, Ocherki noveishei istorii Korei 195-1953 
[Studies of the Contemporary History of Korea, 1945-1953). 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 
1958. 307 pp. 6.50 rubles. This work covers three separate 
periods of Korean history: (1) from liquidation of Japanese 
rule to the formation of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic (KPDR), August 1945-September 1948; (2) from 
September 1948 to the beginning of “the Fatherland War of 
liberation of the Korean people” in June 1950; and (3) the 
period of the Korean War, from June 1950 to July 1953. The 
first part includes a chapter on “The transformation of South 
Korea by American imperialism into a staging ground for 
aggressive war; the Korean War is described as having begun 
with an attack by South Korean troops on the KPDR. 

E. A. Pigulevskaya, Koreiskii narod uv hor’be za nezavisimost’ 
i demokratiyu [The Korean People in the Struggle for 
Independence and Democracy|. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, 1952. 359 pp. 15.70 rubles. Though published 
under the imprimatur of the Academy's Institute of Economics, 
this book is not economics. It begins with a treatment of 
“the struggle of the imperialist Powers for Korea” between 
1876 and 1905, describes Korea under Japanese domination 
and the Korean independence movement, and devotes con- 
siderable attention to conditions in South aad North Korea 
respectively in thep ost-1945 period. The final chapter is 
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devoted to a lengthy discussion of the Korean War up to 
mid-1952. 

F. I. Shabshina, Narodnoe vosstanie 1919 gode wv Koree 
[The Popular Uprising of 1919 in Korea). Moscow: Izdatel’- 


‘stvo Vostochnoi Literatury, 1958. 212 pp. 8.90 rubles. The 


author here focuses her attention on the abortive 1919 revolt. 
She considers the economic situation in Korea on the eve of 
the uprising, the upsurge of the national liberation movement 
after the Russian October Revolution, and then treats the 
revolt itself. She finally seeks to draw appropriate Ic-sons from 
the defeat of the rebels. 

M. I. Luk’yanova (editor), Problemy sovremennoi Yaponti 
—ekonomika i politika [Problems of Contemporary Japan— 
Economics and Politics). This is a collection of six studics 
(comprising Scholarly Notes No. 21 of the Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies) by various authors 
on different aspects of Japan in the post-war period. It 
includes a piece by S. L. Budkevich on “The San Francisco 
system of agreements and Japanese-American contradictions.” 

E. M. Zhukov, A. L. Gal’perin, A. V. Varshavskii, P. P. 
Topekha, Ocherki noveishei istorii Yaponii [Studies of the 
Contemporary History of Japan|. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Akadernii Nauk SSSR, 1957. 366 pp. 12.50 rubles. This study 
of Japan begins with the period after World War |, from 
1918 to 1923. It continues through “the period of temporary 
local stabilization of capitalism,” 1924-29, treats the period 
(1929-37) of world economic crisis and of the unfolding of 
war in the Far East, and proceeds to the Sino-Japanese and 
Pacific Wars. Finally, it gives consideration to Japan after 
World War II. 

Ya, A. Pevzner, Ekonomika Yaponii posle vtoroi mirovoi 
voiny (The Economy of Japan after the Second World War) 
Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1955. 351 pp 
12.30 rubles. This is another production of the Institute of 
Economics. It considers the state of the Japanese economy in 
various aspects, including a treatment of the agrarian reform 
and its consequences. One section pays considerable attention 
to the American relationship with Japan, including the factor 
of “foreign-trade contradictions among Japan, the USA and 
England.” 

V. A Popov, Zemel’naya reforma i agrarnye otnosheniya v 
Yaponii posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny [Land Reform and Agrarian 
Relationships in Japan after the Second World War.) Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo Sotsial’no-Ekonomicheskoi Literatury, 1959. 210 
pp. 4.45 rubles (paperback). A study of the Japanese village 
on the eve of, and during, the period of World War II, of 
the land reform, and of the village after the land reform 

Vil s’ecd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Yaponii, Tokio, 23 
iyulya-1 avgusta 1958 goda [The VII Session of the Com- 
munist Party of Japan, Tokyo, 23 July-7 August, 1958), Mos- 
cow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 
1959. 463 pp. 8 rubles. Documents and materials translated 
from the Japanese. 

G. P. Zhukov, V interesakh Yaponii-neitralitet [In the 
Interests of Japan-Neutrality|, Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Instituta 
Mezhdunarodnykh Otnoshenii, 1960. 92 pp. 1.70 rubles 
(paperback ). 

This small volume outlines what would appear to be an 
important Soviet policy position. Sent to press (February 15, 
1960) after the signature of the new American-Japanese mutual 
security pact and before the cancellation of President Lisen- 
hower's visit to Tokyo, it argues that the remilitarization of 
Japan and her alliance with the U.S. constitute a threat to 
the peace of the Far East. Peace depends to a notable degrec, 
according to Zhukov, on the course followed by Japan, and 
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he holds that in the present circumstances “the real guaran- 
tee of the security of the country [Japan] could prove to be 
a policy of neutrality,” on which the broad masses of the 
Japanese people insist. He says that the conclusion of the 
military agreement of January 19, 1960 with the United 
States “doubtless” complicates the relations of Japan with 
the countries of Southeast Asia and sharply aggravates Japan's 
international pusition, whereas its shift to a position of 
neutrality would facilitate the consolidation of peace in the 
Far East and in the whole Pacific Ocean basin. He notes 
that Khrushchev (at the XXI Communist Party Congress 
spoke of the necessity of transforming the Far East and the 
Pacific Ocean basin into a zone of peace free of atomic 
weapons, and that, as evidenced by the statement of Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai, the idea of creation of an atom-fres 
zone in Asia is actively supported by the Chinese people. He 
states flatly at the end of the booklet The Soviet Union 
regards sympathetically the idea of convoking an international 
conference for consideration of the problem of peace and 
security in the Far East and is realy to take a most active 
part in the work of such a conference.’ (Chou En-lai’s repeti- 
tion (at the end of July) of the proposal for an atom-free 
zone in Asia and the Pacific basin would seem to indicate 
the importance attached by Moscow and Peking to this element 
of Soviet Bloc diplomatic strategy. ) 

New York O. EDMUND CLUBB 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


INDIA MEETS CHINA IN NEPAL. By Girilal Jain. New 
York: Taplinger Publishing Company (for Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay). 1959. 177 pp 


Mr. Jain’s book can claim to be the first devoted especially 
to political developments in Nepal, since the revolution in 1950 
Unfortunately, the story of Nepal's internal politics is limited 
mostly to a timetable of events. It is useful as such, but 
little background is provided to enliven these events or 
explain their deeper meaning in the context of the country’s 
social and cultural conditions. The author tried to compen- 
sate for the lack of sources by interviews with leading Nepalese 
the last apparently in 1957. He therefore puts too much 
emphasis upon the situation as he found it then, throwing 
the perspective somewhat out of focus. The highly confused 
state of Nepalese politics has found a reflection in-the fre 
quently poor organization of the book. And the brevity of 
the account must leave the reader, unfamiliar with the Nepalese 
scene, puzzled about the great number of politicians and 
prime ministers in and out of office during these ten years, 
and he must wonder why they could not eet along with each 
other or the powerful King. It is not enough to comment, as 
the author does, that personalities are all-important in Nepal 
not issues. In fact there are issues, even if the book men 
tions few of them. Some appear in an appendix dealing with 
Nepal's economy, though even then they are dealt with very 
briefly or indirectly in a synopsis of the first five-year-plan 

The second and more substantial section of the book is 
devoted to Nepal's relations with India and China. Here again 
the author is satisfied too often with surface events. There 
is, for instance, no analysis of the origin of anti-Indian feeling, 


either as an internal political issue or as a reaction to some 
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of India’s policies. By implication more than by outright state- 
ment, the author is critical and wary of China's policy, slightly 
unhappy with India’s policy, and unenthusiastic about Nepal's 
version of peaceful co-existence as he saw it mainly in 1957 


University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 


EMPLOYMENT OF MIDDLE CLASS MUSLIM WOMEN 
IN DACCA. By A. F. A. Husain. Dacca: Dacca University 
Socio-Economic Research Board. 1958. 165 pp 

A PASSAGE THROUGH PAKISTAN. By Orville F. Linck 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1959. 264 pp. $5.95 


Some of the earliest significant empirical research in the 
social sciences has been done at Dacca University under the 
direction of A. F. Husain. While to the Western social 
scientist, the present work may appear to be of little con- 
sequence, it is really a significant step forward in the devel- 
opment of an empirical methodology in Pakistan. The present 
volume consists of 69 pages of textual explanation and 96 
pages of charts, questionnaires, and tabulations. The appen- 
dices not only clearly show the research methods, but may 
also be used as a stimulus and guide to further research 
efforts in Pakistan. The survey is limited to Muslim women 
employed in the city of Dacca during the last half of 1955. A 
group of men is also interviewed to ascertain their attitude 
towards female employment. Potential female workers and 
housewives are also interviewed. The final chapter lists forty- 
four conclusions only some of which can be summarized here 
The most common female employment is in teaching, nursing 
and medicine and more than half of those employed came 
from families of good social status. The observance of purdah 
is considerably less among employed women than among others 
The results of the study show a marked increase in the 
number of women employed since 1947, and this perhaps is 
an indication of greater social change in the future. 

Professor Linck’s book is a lively, informative account of 
his year in Abbottabad as 2 Fulbright professor of English 
in Government college. His descriptions of student society 
and social life centering around the gymkhana and the neigh- 
boring Pakistan Military Academy are especially revealing. He 
tends to describe many of the characteristics of the country 
and people as distinctively Pakistani and hence unique, whereas 
many of the same phenomena can be found in most under- 
developed countries in Asia. This, however, does not detract 
from the accuracy of his observations. The photographs in the 
volume are also interesting. Linck’s style has dignity and 
restraint. This volume can be recommended to future Ful- 
brighters or to anyone else interested in life in the northern 
part of West Pakistan. 


Duke University RALPH BRAIBANTI 


EAST WIND RISING. A LONG VIEW OF THE PACIFIC 
CRISIS. By Relman Morin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1960 359pp $5 00 


Mr. Morin, in this very readable and evocative book, ad- 
dresses himself primarily to the general reader rather than 
to the student. In the first part of the book he evokes 
images of the China of the warlord period and of student 
attitudes toward the political situation in the China of the 
nineteen twenties. In this part of the book he records impres- 
sions made on him while at Lingnan University. From Ling- 
nan he moves to Shanghai, which he views as it was in the 
good old days” of the “old China hand.” From Shanghai 
he moves to Peking and to the vivid recording (Chapter 18 
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Famine in the Desert) of his experience with the peasants 
and a few Kuomintang officials while working on a China 
International Famine Relief Commission project in Suiyuan 
province. This chapter is followed by a nostalgia-inducing 
one on Peking “The Glory of the Ages.” He then turns to 
international politics with an appraisal of the Stimson policy 
at the time of the Manchurian crisis of 1931-32, concluding 
that “in the context of this progress (toward a world of law) 
Henry L. Stimson showed great foresight and made a tre- 
mendous contribution. But in having outstripped the world, 
in having insisted on the legalistic while disregarding the facts 
of life, in having taken a position wthout the power to back 
it up, he was dangerously unrealistic. The law, as such, existed 
in Dodge City a century ago, bat the sheriff still had to 
carry a gun. I think it is fair to ask whether the half- 
measure, which was all Stimson could take, was not more 
damaging than no measure at all. In the seizure of Manchuria 
the United States could either refrain from action on the 
ground that it was none of our business, or it could oppose 
Japan and be prepared to take the ultimate consequences if 
necessary. The middle course, nonrecognition and hectoring, 
achieved nothing. It did not stop Japan or set a precedent. 
It only poisoned the atmosphere in the Pacific and brought 
the United States and Japan one step closer to war’ (pp 
292-293). 

By the summer of 1937 Mr. Morin was in Tokyo as 
Associated Press correspondent. Chapters 22, 23, and 24 depict 
the Tokyo environment as it existed for the American cor- 
respondent on the eve of World War II. His transfer to 
Southeast Asia resulted in his internment at Saigon after Pearl 
Harbor, when he began to take the “long view” of the im- 
mediate past which resulted in this book. 

While the pattern of the book is autobiographical, it is not 
so much about the author as it is about the people of all 
Classes, (in China especially), with whom he talked. It is 
thus not to be read as a detailed historical retrospect nor 
indeed as the documented work of an historian, accurate in all 
details, but as a reconstruction of the past by an inquiring 
observer. 


University of Cincinnati HAROLD M. VINACKE 


THE REVOLT IN TIBET. By Frank Moraes. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1960. 223 pp. $3.95. 


The well-known Indian author of Report on Mao’s China 
has now produced another book concerned with Communist 
China. The present work is vastly different from the earlier 
one, in both spirit and execution. Moraes, true to his journal- 
istic profession, naturally begins his book by recounting the 
Dalai Lama’s spectacular 1959 flight from Lhasa to India 
under the pressure of the Chinese political force dominating 
Tibet. But the present version offers nothing new in this 
regard: it is essentially the story which the Dalai Lama 
brought out with him and later told to the world. 

The author then delves into the background, and thereafter 
shuttles back and forth between disintegrated “background” and 
a “revolt” broadened to encompass the full decade of Chinese 
occupation of Tibet, 1950-1959. He concludes that, with a 
brief interlude for the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), over 
a period of 3,500 years “the Chinese have been unable to 
assert their authority over Tibet.” He gives what he calls the 
core of Tibet's argument (which he patently supports), namely, 
that “China's suzerainty is itself a matter of reciprocal obliga- 
tion where a lapse on the part of the suzerain authority 
releases the vassal state from its obligation.’”’—in sum, that by 
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reason of China's violation of the 1951 Sino-Tibetan agree- 
ment, Tibet now has a legal right to its independence 

The Tibetan nation has indeed been wronged and in a way 
that warrants indignation. However, an attempted defense of 
Tibet on the grounds adduced by Moraes does violence to 
history, which incontrovertibly shows Tibei brought under 
Peking’s direct imperial rule during the Manchu Dynasty 
(1644-1912). Itis also weak with respect to the legal aspect, for 
Tibet, after winning an important degree of de facto independ- 
ence with the Chinese Revolution of 1911, neglected to estab- 
lish its position as a sovereign State in the community of 
nations. Moraes rightly points to the U.N. General Assembly 
meeting of November 1950 as the place where a major error 
was committed by those third parties who might well have 
been interested in Tibet's independence. But the Lhasa Gov- 
ernment had itself committed an extended error of omis- 
sion during the preceding four decades 

Moraes lays heavy blame on the Indian government for 
failing to block the course of events in Tibet by action at 
the very beginning. Looking into the future, he finds the 
matter of protection of South and Southeast Asia to be urgent, 
and similarly holds that “The onus and responsibility for 
preventing further Communist infiltration into Asia now rest 
largely on India.” But he does not squarely face up to the 
complex difficulties of cither the task that was balked in 
1950, or that which remains. Nor does he develop the future 
role he has sketched, thus starkly, for his country 

The story of Tibet's travail is tragic and also illuminating; 
it should be told. Regrettably, the present book is poorly 
organized, and incorporates material on a wide range of topics 
which can be related to the selected theme only by violently 
procrustean measures. It contains a number of factual errors 
a natural result of the evident haste with which it was 
rushed into publication. A well-considered, balanced book on 
Tibet's unavailing resistance to re-incorporation into the 
Chinese empire is still needed. 
New York 0. EDMUND CLUBB 


JAPAN'S AMERICAN INTERLUDE. By Kazuo Kawai 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1960. 257 pp 
$5.00 


One of the interesting features of the Occupation of Japan 
from 1945 to 1952 is the fact that the only official history 
of this experiment in social engineering was written by the 
Americans involved. All other wartime and post-war military 
commands have been subjected to high-level, detached, ob- 
jective historical review. The activities of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP), General Douglas 
MacArthur, were, on the other hand, described in the two- 
volume publication of his own Government Section, The 
Political Reorientation of Japan (1950). Thus inevitably, 
reporters, observers, and scholars have remained more or less 
skeptical and have tried, during and ever since the end of the 
Occupation, to piece together their own, independent account 

Now it is true that few, other than specialists, have ever 
read the official account of the Occupation by the Occupa- 
tionaires; yet, to a remarkable extent, these unnecessarily ex- 
aggerated claims of success have somehow been transmitted 
to the general public. Indeed the Americans’ sense of shock 

shared, it can be hazarded, even by United States officials 

over the recent riots in Tokyo and inhospitality offered to 
President Eisenhower by a people justly famous for their 
hospitality, may well be traced to a generally skewed opinion 
of the accomplishments of the Occupation. 
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The difficulty was, and is, that the Occupation was char- 
acterized (by General Courtney Whitney) as an “induced 
revolution,” whereas in fact, as Professor Kazuo Kawai has 
now ably demonstrated, the Occupation was not a true revolu- 
tion in the sense that it replaced all of the old by the new, 
or all of the Japanese by something alien. Rather, it stirred up 
once again deep currents in traditional Japanese life, namely, 
conservative, liberal, and pragmatic responses to change 
Similarly present-day Japanese movements toward revision of 
the new Constitution and modifications of many of the political 
reforms of the Occupation period do not necessarily represent 
a trend toward complete repudiation of democracy or rever- 
sion to traditionalism. They do represent a strong reassertion 
of Japanese pragmatism. 

Professor Kawai, at present on the faculty of The Ohio 
State University, offers perhaps for the first time a lucid 
evaluation of the image of the Occupation in the minds of the 
Japanese, Born in Japan and educated in the United States, 
Professor Kawai found that he was unable to leave Japan 
when war broke out. Until 1949, he served as editorial writer 
(and later as editor-in-chief) of the Nippon Times, now 
called The Japan Times. Both because of this unique experience 
and the subsequent discipline of his profession (professor of 
political science), he has been able to reveal the character 
of the Occupation in its most significant context, as the 
Japanese lived and experienced it 

Some of the factual material in this book simply rounds 
out recent work done by the author and American colleagues 
For example, the actual story of the adoption of the new 
Constitution (Chapter IV) is contrasted with the official story 
Here Kawai synthesizes recent monographic literature (Robert 
E. Ward, “The Constitution and Current Japanese Politics,” 
Far Eastern Survey (April, 1956 “The Origins of the 
Present Japanese Constitution,” American Political Science 
Review (December, 1956); and, in the same journal for 
September 1955, Professor Kawai's own “Sovereignty and 
Democracy in the Japanese Constitution’). He explains very 
well why some of the severest attacks on the organic law have 
been made by staunch liberals of an earlier democratization 
movement. There are also excellent chapters on the Emperor, 
political reorganization, the location of political power, eco- 
nomic reforms, and experiments with the new basic education 

The heart of this excellent analysis, however, lies not in the 
review of reasonably familiar material, but in Professor 
Kawai's social theory. With shrewd insight, he sets the scene 
in Japanese attitudes and the background for so-called demo- 
cratization; after having sifted once again the factual record, 
he draws conclusions on the general character of the Occupa- 
tion (by and large “benevolent, constructive, and sound” 
the undemocratic features of SCAP’s military bureaucracy 
(ironically familiar to the Japanese), and the difficulties 
inherent in forced social change (the process of democratiza- 
tion). Professor Kawai, who personally had often suffered 
frustrations under the whims of SCAP, retains a remarkable 
balance throughout the book. In fact, he readily grants (in his 
preface) what so often the official accounts tended to obscure 
by their flamboyant claims: “Today the American interlude in 
Japanese history is over, and the Japanese seem to be repudiat- 
ing much that the American tried to accomplish. But so great 
was the American impact—which, although of short duration, 
was the most powerful concentration of foreign influences ever 
to be exerted upon the eclectic culture of Japan—that its effect 
on the Japanese is not likely ever to completely fade away.” 
Where the official history and Professor Kawai, in lesser 
degree, may have erred, is in assuming optimistically that the 


Japanese now, like their forebears in the nineteenth century, 
have ample time for the transition toward democracy 


Rutgers University ARDATH W. BURKS 


THE AINU OF NORTHERN JAPAN. A Study in Conquest 
and Acculturation. By Takakura Shinichiro, Philadelphia: 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol 
50, Part 4. 1960. 88 pp. $2.00. 


This work, translated from Japanese into English and 
annotated by John A. Harrison of the University of Florida, 
has a somewhat misleading sub-title. Professor Takakura gives 
only a partial picture of Ainu (Ezo) culture and its con- 
version into Japanese ways but he puts heavy emphasis on 
the colonial administration of the Ainu under two different 
regimes. In the first period, which began somewhere in the 
sixteenth century and lasted to 1799, virtually all Japanese 
dealings with Ainu were left to the Matsumae clan. They 
soon found it convenient to let out contracts to various mer- 
chants, who exploited and cheated the natives in all con- 
ceivable ways, solely for the purpose of increasing their profits. 
In 1799, largely as a reaction to the threat of Russian invasion 
by way of the Kuriles, the central government took over direct 
control of Ainu affairs. They pursued a much more enlight- 
ened policy, permitting, and even encouraging, the natives 
to learn the Japanese language and to acquire Japanese cus- 
toms, and they put an end to exploitation and dishonest 
practices. Unfortunately, the Takugawa central government 
lost interest in the Ainu in about two decades, and native 
administration was again returned, under new conditions, 
to the Matsumae 

As has been indicated, Professor Takahura’s work falls into 
two major divisions; in the English translation the second 
portion is much easier to read than the first. He follows no 
consistent scheme in citing references, but he has consulted so 
many rare and obscure sources that his work makes an 
important contribution. Most of his materials are listed in an 
annotated bibliography at the end of his monograph. Professor 
Takakura has labored diligently to ferret out a great deal of 
new material pertaining to the Ainu. However, a Western 
reader who wants a rounded picture of Ainu culture will still 
have to rely on the writings of men like Batchelor, Hitch- 
cock, and Montandon, only the first of whom is cited by 
Takakura 
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